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cally fays, <c Call to mind the fentiments which Nature has en- , 

graved in the heart of every citizen, and which take a new force 
“ when they are folemnly recognized by all For a nation to 
“ love liberty, it is fufficient that ftie knows it ; and to be free, it 
<f is fufficient that fhe wills it.” How dry, barren, and obfcure, 
is the fource from which Mr. Burke labours ! and how ineffectual, 
though gay with flowers, are all his declamation and his arguments, 
compared with thefe clear, concife, and foul-animating fentiments ! 
hew and fhort as they are, they lead on to a vaft field of generous 
and manly thinking, and do not finifh, like Mr. Burke’s periods, with 
mullein the ear, and nothing in the heart. 

As I have introduced M. de la Fayette, I will take the liberty 
©f adding an anecdote refpeCting his farewel addrefs to the Con- 
grefs of America in 1783, and which occurred frefti to my mind 
when I faw Mr. Burke’s thundering attack on the French Revolu- 
tion. — M. de la Fayette went to America at an early period of 
the war, and continued a volunteer in her fervice to the end. His 
conduCl through the whole of that enterprife is one of the rnoft ex- 
traordinary that is to be found in the hiftory of a young man, 
fcarcely then twenty years of age. Situated in a country that was 
like the lap of fenfual pleafure, and with the means of enjoying it, 
how few are there to be found who would exchange fuch a feene 
for the woods and wilderneffes of America, and pafs the flowery 
years of youth in unprofitable danger and hardfhip ! but fuch is 
life fad. When the war ended, and he was on the point of taking 
( is final departure, he prefented himfelf to Congrefs, and contem- 
plating, in his affectionate farewell, the revolution he had feen, ex- 
prefled himfelf in thefe words : c< May this great monument, raifed 
1C to Liberty , ferve as a lejpm to the oppreffor , and an example to the 
* opprejjed !” — When this addrefs came to the hands of Dr. Frank- 
lin, who was then in France, he applied to Count Vergennes to 
have it inferred in the French Gazette, but never could obtain 
his confent. The fad was, that Count Vergennes was an arifto- 
eratical defpot at home, and dreaded the example of the American 
revolution in France, as certain other perfons now dread the ex- 
ample of the French Revolution in England; and Mr. Burke’s 
tribute of fear (for in this light his book muft be confidered) runs 
parallel with Count Vergennes’ refufal. But, to return more par- 
ticularly to his work — 

“ We have feen (fays Mr. Burke) the French rebel againft a mild 
“ and lawful Monarch, with more fury, outrage, and infult, than 
“ any people has been known to rife againft the moft illegal ufur- 
“ per, or the moft fanguinary tyrant.” — This is one among a 
thoufand other inftances, in w'hich Mr. Burke fhews that he is ig- 
norant of the fprings and principles of the French revolution. 

It was not againft Louis the XVIth, but againft the defpotic 
principles of the government, that the nation revolted. Thefe 
principles had not their origin in him, but in the original eftablifti- 
ment, many centuries back ; and they were become too deeply 
rooted to be removed, and the augean ftable of parafites and plun- 
derers too abominably filthy to be cleanfed, by any thing fhqrt 
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a' complete and univerfal revolution. When it becomes necef- 
firv- to do any thing, the whole heart and foul Ihould go into the 
meafure, or not attempt it. That cniis was then arrived, and 
there remained no choice but to aft with determined vigour, 01 not 
to aft at all. The king was known to be the inend of the nation, 
and this circumftance was favourable to the enterprife. Perhaps 
no man bred up in the ftile'of an abfolute king, ever pofleikd a 
heart fo little difpofed to the exercife of that fpecies of power as 
die p refer. t King of France. Rut the principles of the government 
itfelf ftill remained the fame. The Monarch and the Monarchy were 
diftinft and feparate things ; and it was againft the eftablifhed defpot. 
ifm of the latter, and not againft the perfon or principles s of the or- 
mer that the revolt commenced, and the revolution has been cameo. 

Mr Burke does not attend to the diftindhon between men and 
principles; and therefore, he does not fee that \ revolt may taite 
place againft the defpotifm of the latter, while there lies no charge 

° f The°n£rK Louis XVI. contributed nothing 

to alter the hereditary defpotifm of the monarchy. All the tyran- 
nies of former reigns, afted under that hereditary defpotifm, were 
ftill liable to be revived in the hands of a fucceffor. .. was nut 
the refpite of a reign that would fatisfy France, enlightened as fhe 
was then become. A cafual difcontinuance of the p_raa.ee 01 
defpotifm, is not a difcontinuance of its principles ; the former de- 
pends on the virtue of the individual who is m immediate pofe.- 
fion of the power ; the latter, on the virtue and fortitude ot the 
nation. .In the cafe of Charles I. and James II. of England, the re- 
volt was againft the perfonal defpotifm of the men ; whereas m 
France, it was againft the hereditary defpotifm of the efta.ilitned 
government. But men who can confign over the rights of poftenty 
for ever on the authority of a mouldy parchment, like Mr. Burke, 
are not qualified to judge of this revolution. It takes in a field too 
vaft for their views to explore, . and proceeds with a mightmeis o* 
reafon they cannot keep pace with. . 

But there are many points of view in which this revolution may 
be confidered. When defpotifm has eftabliftied itfelf for ages m a 
country, as in France, it is not in the perfon of the King only that it 
refides. It has the appearance of being fo in ftiow, and in nominal 
authority ; but it is not fo in practice, and in faff. It has its ftandai ci 
every-where. Every office and department has its defpotifm, founded 
upon cuftom and ufage. Every place has its Baftille, and every 
Baftillc its defpot. The original hereditary defpotifm refident in 
the perfon of the King, divides and fiibdivides itfelf into a thou- 
fand (hapes and forms, till at laft the whole ot it is afted by depu- 
tation. This was the cafe in France ; and againft this fpecies of 
defpotifm, proceeding on through an endlefs labyrinth of office till 
the fource of it is fcarcely perceptible, there is no mode ot re- 
drefs. It ftrengthens' itfelf by affuming the appearance of duty, and 
tyrannizes under the pretence of obeying. 

When a man reflects on the condition which France was in from 
the nature of her government, he will fee other caufes for revolt 



